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This letter is a remarkably frank statement of the attitude of Louis to
Charles at a time when Charles had every confidence in the good will of
the French King; this attitude was constant in the relations of Louis
both to Charles and James, and can be illustrated by a large number of
extracts from the correspondence of the French ambassadors; it must be
borne in mind throughout the reign of James and in his final exile.
Louis's foreign policy was, of course, entirely concerned with French
interests, and, though on occasion he could show himself disinterested
when the Catholic Church was concerned, he had no motive for inter-
ference in the domestic problems of England except in so far as these
problems affected the relations between the two monarchies. He was
beginning to see in the young William of Orange a formidable obstacle
to the achievement of his main object in the early years of his reign, viz.,
the creation of a strong barrier on his northern frontier for the protection
of Paris. The popularity of the marriage of William with Princess Mary
had taught him that the English people would never be brought to fight
on his side against William, and the events of the spring and summer of
1678 made him apprehensive lest circumstances should arise which
might bring England into alliance with Holland against him. If he
could not have Charles as an ally, the next best thing was to secure his
neutrality, and the obvious way to that end was to keep him in perpetual
conflict with Parliament.

The Opposition in Parliament seized eagerly upon Danby's letter,
and in their factious fury ignored the complicity of Ralph Montagu.
James was by this time completely estranged from Danby: there had
been friction over the marriage of Princess Mary, a matter in which
James thought Danby had shown officiousness and had over-reached
him; but the irritation was momentary, for the Duke and the Minister
fell at once to working in concert in furthering the plans for the war with
France. Indeed, James in February 1678 made in Danby's interest one
of his rare remonstrances to Charles: when it began to appear that
Charles's attachment to his chief Minister was weakening, Nell Gwynne
essayed to amuse the Court by mimicking Danby's personal peculiari-
ties, as Buckingham and Henry Killigrew had mimicked Clarendon
before his fall in 1667; James "with all his power dissuaded and ex-
horted therein", but Charles declared that "he would not deny himself
an hour's divertissement for any man".1

The chief grievances that James had against Danby were of more
recent date: he had, James thought, shown excessive zeal in the prosecu-
tion of the Popish Plot, and he had advised Charles to deliver to Parlia-

1 Danby was said to have incurred Nelly's enmity by refusing to support
her aspiration to be made a Countess.